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the "ancient rule'7 sanctioned by the Anglo-Turkish treaty of 1809 which prohibited all war vessels from entering the Straits. Nesselrode insisted in vain that the treaty "does not impose on the Porte any burdensome condition and does not cause it to contract any new engagement" (August 17, 1833, N.S.). The sincerity of this opinion, which was generally disbelieved, would seem to be proved by Nesselrode's confidential report to the tsar of January 16, 1838. The chancellor argued that the existing treaties imposed on Turkey the obligation "to close the entrance of the Dardanelles to any foreign war flag, but they by no means oblige her to open it to us. The Treat}-' of Adri-anople, confirmed by that of Constantinople [Unkiar Skelessi], stipulates explicitly in our favor only free passage for merchant ships; but no stipulation authorizes us to request (exiger) the admission to the Bosphorus of our warships/'7
The real significance of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, from the Russian point of view, was the provision by which the two monarchs "promise to come to agreement without reserve (sans reserve) on all matters concerning their respective tranquility and safety and, for this purpose, mutually to lend each other material aid and most effective assistance." Nesselrode felt justified in claiming that "our intervention in the affairs of Turkey has acquired a basis of legality" (letter to Prince Liven, July 24, 1833). "Russia's real aim in making the treaty of 1833," writes Mosely, "was therefore to secure recognition from the Porte of her paramount interest in Turkey and of her previous right of intervention, to the exclusion of the alliance and intervention of other Powers." And although intervention was permissible only "under the guise of friendly assistance to the Porte," Nesselrode was convinced (and Orlov shared this view) that the tsar would be called "in a year or two" to send a new expeditionary force to the Bosphorus under conditions which, perhaps, would allow it to stay.
It thus appears that if European statesmen and public opinion misconstrued the secret article, their interpretation of Russia's ultimate
7 Not only was the erroneous interpretation of the Treaty of Unkiar Skclessi prevalent among contemporary statesmen but it has gained acceptance among the historians. See Philip E. Mosely, Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern Question in 1838 and 1839 (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 9-24. The text of Nesselrode's report was first published by Mosely, pp. 141-147. Temperley (op. cit, p. 413) agrees that the documents quoted by Mosely seem "to prove that Russia meant to close the Dardanelles to all warships at Unkiar Skelessi/' Herbert C. F, Bell, Lord Palmerston (Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., London, 1936), I, 183, follows the traditional but, it would seem, no longer defensible interpretation.